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The Message 


New Schedule Dues 


new constitution the Inter- 

national Council for Exceptional 
Children adopted Des Moines pro- 
vided for better organization through 
uniformity membership regulations 
for all chapters. All memberships are 
expire October first. The casual 
observer cannot fail see the con- 
fusion resulting from the old order 
where chapter memberships had 
common date beginning termin- 
ating; where dues were collected and 
sent the Treasurer various dates; 
and where chapter officers changed 
equally different times. 


The advantages the new pro- 
cedure are apparent. The problem 
adjusting the old pattern the new 
has some complex angles solve. The 
Executive Committee met Chicago, 


September 17, 1948, and approved 
special procedure for membership dues 
this year. The amount active mem- 
bers must pay bring their member- 
ship October first will vary with 
the present expiration the chapter. 
Tables showing the new adjusted 
rates bring the expiration date 
all memberships October first have 
been distributed chapter officers. 
The table for active members from 
June -1, 1948, September 30, 1949, 
reproduced elsewhere this issue. 
The common expiration date im- 
portant move stabilizing the work 
the Council. will confusing 
many; but your officers will assist you 
interpreting the new rates. 
move toword stronger and better 
International Council. 


Ray President 


Chapter Presidents: 


PLEASE SEND THE NAMES YOUR NEW CHAPTER 


OFFICERS THE TREASURER-MANAGER, 


MRS. 


BEULAH ADGATE, SARANAC, MICHIGAN. 


PLEASE CHECK THE DIRECTORY CHAPTERS THE 
INSIDE COVER THIS ISSUE SEE YOUR CHAPTER 


LISTED CORRECTLY. 


PLEASE NOTE THE SCHEDULE ADJUSTED DUES, 
WHICH WILL ALL EXPIRATION DATES 
OCTOBER FIRST, PUBLISHED THIS ISSUE. 


{ 
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Evaluation the Study 


Bernardine Schmidt’ 


recent report Dr. Bernardine 

has presented data 
which show improvement intel- 
lectual, social, and personal character- 
istics feebleminded children far be- 
yond that which has ever been pre- 
sented any other writer. brief, 
the monograph describes eight-year 
study, which may abstracted 
follows: 

254 children were initially ex- 
amined the psychologists the 
Bureau Child Study the Chicago 
Public Schools. According the 
monograph these children were classi- 
fied feebleminded and were referred 
special classes the public schools 
the city Chicago. 

The initial IQ’s these children 
determined the Bureau Chiid 
Study psychologists the time re- 
ferral averaged 52.1. 

the completion three years 
training the IQ’s had risen 71.6. 

the completion five years 


BERNARDINE Changes per- 
sonal, social, and intellectual behavior 
children originally classified feebleminded. 
Psychol. Monogr., 1946, 60, No. 1-144. 


writer wishes express his acknowl- 
edgments and appreciation the Psycho- 
logical Monographs and the American Psy- 
chological Association for permission quote 
from the text and tabular data the mono- 
graph evaluated this study. 


Samuel Kirk 


post-school experiences the IQ’s 
the children had increased aver- 
age 89.3. 

social maturity 
showed even greater improvement than 
did the IQ’s. 

children completed four-year high- 
school course. 5.1% continued post- 
high-school training (p. 117). 

The employment record and the 
social adjustment these children 
showed similar results. 

Since these results are sharp con- 
trast current professional opinion, 
given all possible substantiation. Many 
lay individuals and some professional 
people have uncritically accepted the 
results, while others have uncritically 
rejected them impossible and fan- 
tastic. 


scores 


PROCEDURE EVALUATION 


attempting find some method 
checking the original data two pos- 
sible approaches appeared feas- 
ible: 

Examine the data presented 
Dr. Schmidt determine the agree- 
ment that data with the statistical 
data for special classes the city 
Chicago. 

Check the initial data all 
the children Dr. Schmidt’s study 


Illinois. 


Editor’s Note: 


The material this article has been reproduced from more ex- 


tensive evaluation published the Psychological Bulletin, Vol. 45, No. July, 1948, pp. 


321-333. 


Appreciation expressed the Bulletin the American Psychological As- 


sociation for permission reproduce this material. 
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EVALUATION 


examining the records the files 
the Bureau Child Study, since 
according Dr. Schmidt the children 
were all tested the Bureau Child 
Study.’ 

was believed that evaluation 
the two methods listed above would 
throw some light the authenticity 
accuracy the data pre- 
sented Dr. Schmidt. 


Schmidt asserts (pp. 7-8) “They had 
been placed these special centers the 
recommendation the Child Study Bureau 
the city schools, following the administra- 
tion individual intelligence tests the 
psychologists the Bureau.” 


THE STUDY BERNARDINE SCHMIDT 


RESULTS 


The Correspondence the Initial 
Data with the Statistics for Chicago 
Special Classes Whole 

Dr. Schmidt asserts that she studied 
254 children who were placed spe- 
cial classes five centers the City 
Chicago. Her report initial test 
scores from these centers repro- 
duced below: 

The initial test data relating IQ’s, 
shown Table reveal rather un- 
usual distributions. For example, 
Center the median for 110 chil- 
dren was 50.64. This means that ap- 


TABLE 
RANGE, MEDIANS, AND SIGMAS INTELLIGENCE 


QUOTIENTS FOR EACH CONTRIBUTING CENTER 


Center Range Median Mean Sigma 
110 27-69 50.64 49.58 10.4 
35-69 55.46 53.47 8.6 
27-69 55.20 55.6 10.2 
55-69 63.20 61.3 2.3 
50-69 62.10 62.5 2.1 

From Schmidt, op. cit., Table 

TABLE 
INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS CHILDREN RECOMMENDED FOR UNGRADED 
DIVISION 

Calendar Year Calendar Year Calendar Year Calendar Year 

Intelligence 1937 1938 1939 = os _1940 
ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent 

50-59 219 11.0 235 11.0 223 199 12.5 
60-69 587 29.4 692 32.4 638 35.7 518 32.5 
70-79 1,010 50.7 1,048 49.1 813 45.5 746 46.8 
1,994 100.1 2,132 99.9 1,786 100.0 1,595 100.0 

Mean 69.1 68.7 68.0 68.1 


with above are not recommended for placement the Un- 
graded Division except unusual situations. 


reproduced from page XIV, Bureau Child Study and the Chicago Adjustment 
Service Plan. 1940-1941, Board Education, City Chicago. (Out print but available 


large city and university libraries.) 
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proximately percent the children 
had IQ’s less. These data 
not appear-to harmony with the 
usual composition special classes 
public school systems. school 
systems admit children special 
classes with IQ’s ranging from about 
50-75, with average the 60’s 
(The Centers and Table are 
addition the 254 children 
control group for the study.) 

determine the practice the 
city Chicago itself, statistics 
special classes the city were per- 
used. Table shows the type child 
referred special classes the city 
Chicago, for the years 1937 1940. 

should noted from Table 
that the statistics the distribution 
IQ’s the special classes not 
correspond with those Dr. Schmidt 
(Table I). The following differences 
are found: 

Dr. Schmidt’s table (Table 
shows IQ’s ranging from 27-69. Not 
one case initially had over 69. 
The Chicago Schools’ statistics from 
1937-40 (Table II) showed that ap- 
proximately 50% the children 
special classes have IQ’s between 
and 79. 

The mean for Dr. Schmidt’s 
children the low 50’s. The mean 
for the Chicago special centers 
whole consistently 69. 

statistically almost incon- 
ceivable that the 254 children assigned 
Dr. Schmidt could have differed 
widely from the general population 
from which they were drawn. Further- 
more explanation was made the 
study Dr. Schmidt indicating that 
the groups children which she stud- 
ied differed markedly from all other 
special class groups the city Chi- 
cago. 


AUTHENTICITY INITIAL SCORES 

The present writer corresponded 
with Dr. Schmidt requesting that the 
names the children her study 
submitted him for the purpose 
checking the original data. Dr. 
Schmidt did not reply the first let- 
ter for period two months. After 
second letter, Dr. Schmidt wrote 
follows: 

sorry, but can not will- 
ing furnish you the identities 
the children the Chicago study, for 
the purposes you state.” 

The writer made visit the city 
examined the personnel 
files Dr. Schmidt, visited the school 
which she had worked for five 
years, and studied the records the 
Bureau Child Study. 

The first investigation dealt with Dr. 
Schmidt’s class 1936-37. The “Teach- 
er’s Record Book” for that year found 
the school where Dr. Schmidt 
taught was taken the Child Study 
Bureau and the files were searched 
for the records these children. 
Many these records were storage, 
and some them were already 
microfilms. Some the children had 
had several Binet examinations before 
being referred Miss Schmidt’s class. 
The last test before referral the one 
used this evaluation. 


writer wishes express his sincere 
appreciation Dr. Herold Hunt, General 
Superintendent the Chicago 
Schools, and his staff, for permission visit 
schools, interview teachers, and examine 
critically the case records from the files 
the Bureau Child Study. 

writer secured the services Mrs. 
Helen Gorski and Mrs. Alice Kenner, 
the Illinois Commission for Handicapped 
Children. These individuals were not any 
way connected with the Chicago Public 
Schools. The assistants searched the case 
records the Bureau Child Study. The 
present writer personally read every record 
found and tabulated the records the 
children reported this study. 
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Since Dr. Schmidt probably includ- 
the other teacher’s children her 
study also, search was made for the 
files all the children Miss X’s 
class during Miss Schmidt’s first year 
teaching, 1936-37. 

The records large majority 
the children whose names were 
Miss Schmidt’s “Teacher Record Book” 
and the other “Teacher’s Record 
Book” for the year 1936-37 were found 
and are listed Table III. 

Table III gives the the IQ’s the 
children before they were admitted 
into Miss Schmidt’s class. Column 
consists the IQ’S Miss Schmidt’s 
children; column the other teach- 
er’s children. 


TABLE III 


INITIAL RECORDS CHILDREN 
SPECIAL CLASSES LAFAYETTE 
SCHOOL 1936-37 


1Q’s 1Q’s 
Miss Schmidt’s Miss X’s 
Class Class 
92* 
Range 27-92 Range 41-85 


*This child was diagnosed reading 
disability. The psychologist recommended 
“remedial reading instruction.” 


Excused permanently from school after 
days attendance. 


will noted that the initial IQ’s 
correspond closely the statistics 
the Chicago schools given Table II, 
and not correspond the range, 
distribution, and means published 
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Dr. Schmidt for all her children. 
The following conclusions 
drawn: 

The children Miss Schmidt’s 
class 1936-37 ranged IQ’s from 
92. This does not correspond 
the range IQ’s given Dr. 

was Miss Schmidt’s class for forty- 
two days. the end that time 
was permanently excused from school 
and was not again listed Miss 
Schmidt’s Record Book.” 

The mean for Dr. Schmidt’s 
group listed Table was 69, 
which does not correspond with the 
initial mean 52.1 listed Dr. 
Schmidt for her total group the 
mean any her subgroups. 

Over 50% the children 
Miss Schmidt’s class had IQ’s above 
69. Dr. Schmidt does not record one 
254 cases (See Table I). fact, she 
records exactly the top 
each one the five centers. 


The distribution IQ’s for the 
other teacher’s class appeared 
narrower than Dr. Schmidt’s, ranging 
from 85. The mean IQ, 
however, 64. When combine 
these two classes one group, 
have average (67) which 
similar the average shown 
special classes throughout the city 
Chicago listed Table II. 

The children this study were 
mixed group boys and girls 
stated Dr. Schmidt. The ages, 
however, not correspond with the 
ages listed Dr. Schmidt for the 
total group 254 children. 

was stated earlier, 1938 the 
reorganization special classes trans- 
ferred all boys out the Lafayette 
school and three classes for retarded 
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girls were organized this school. 
that time the principal was responsible 
for placing children these “lower 
vocational centers” and could place the 
children the classes without psy- 
examinations. Miss 
Schmidt’s “Teacher’s Record Book” 
for the second semester, 1938-39, 
when the classes became stabilized, 
were listed children. search 
the files the Child Study Bureau re- 
vealed the fact that them had 
been previously examined 
chologists from the Bureau Child 
Study. Some these tests had been 
administered several years before re- 
ferral the special class. The 
these children were found range 
The IQ’s from this class not cor- 
respond the data which she pre- 
sents for the group whole (Table 
I). The following discrepancies were 
found: 

The range IQ’s for the 1938- 
class was 80. Six these 
children had IQ’s above 69. According 
Dr. Schmidt’s data child had 
above (See I). 

The mean for these chil- 
dren was 69. Again this mean does 
not correspond the initial mean 
listed Dr. Schmidt Table 


ADDITIONAL DISCREPANCIES 


interviewing numerous people 
Chicago, looking data, and com- 
paring with statements made Dr. 
Schmidt’s monograph, the following 
discrepancies were found: 

Miss Schmidt writes follows 

“The instructional staff included 
The writer served each the cen- 
ters “head teacher,” which her 
duties were the planning 


vision the educational program for 
the special center, and also teacher 
the social studies and the graphic 
and language arts.” 

determine how teacher can 
employed full time teacher 
the Lafayette school from 1936 1941, 
record, and supervise three centers 
and teachers, the 
viewed number individuals who 
were the Lafayette school the 
time Miss Schmidt’s study. The 
supervisor special classes, three 
former teachers, the acting principal’ 
(who had previously been ele- 
mentary teacher the Lafeyette 
school since 1934), and 
logist who had tested the Lafayette 
school during the years the 
ment were interviewed individually 
seemed know anything about 
“head teacher.” According these 
individuals “head teachers” are not 
appointed these centers and never 
have been appointed these centers. 
Furthermore, the teachers stated that 
they were responsible only the 
principal the school who assisted 
them organizing and planning the 
curriculum for these special classes. 
They were very surprised hear that 
Miss Schmidt had supervised them 
had planned their work for them. 
Miss Schmidt was “head teacher,” 
planner, and organizer, one the 
individuals interviewed the Lafay- 
ette school had any realization that 
fact. 

Miss Schmidt describes Group 
(p. as: “all those enrolled 
Center from November, 1935 
June, 

Apparently Miss Schmidt claims 


principal the school was deceased 
1947. 
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have begun the experiment No- 
vember, 1935. The personnel record, 
and the “Teacher’s Record Book,” 
show that Miss Schmidt was appointed 
probationary teacher Septem- 
ber, 1936. possible that she may 
have taken records the children 
tested year before. 


Dr. Schmidt refers the chil- 
dren her study “feebleminded.” 
perusal the records the files 
the Bureau Child Study showed 
that the psychologists did not classify 
any the children “feebleminded,” 
claimed Dr. Schmidt. Children 
who range IQ’s from are 
usually not classed feebleminded. 
The policy the Chicago Public 
Schools not classify children into 
categories such 
“moron,” etc. They are listed “chil- 
dren with retarded mental develop- 
ment,” with “slow learning ability,” 
“who can profit from instruction 
the special divisions.” The classifica- 
tion “feebleminded” used frequently 
Dr. Schmidt her monograph 
Dr. Schmidt’s own designation.” 

The term “feebleminded” legal 
term used courts the commit- 
ment mentally deficient children 
institutions. generally means that 
the child uneducable, incurable, and 
that requires supervision and sup- 
port for his existence. Children re- 
ferred special classes are usually 
the educable type who can become 
self-supporting. The classification 
the children Dr. Schmidt’s study 
“feebleminded” not only contrary 
the expressed policy the Chicago 
Public School’s Bureau Child Study, 
but also contrary current profes- 
sional theory and practice. 

Dr. Schmidt asserts (p. 21): 
the average reading achieve- 
ment for the total group was just be- 
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low that the child beginning the last 
half first grade.” 

spite this lack reading abil- 
ity Dr. Schmidt administered and re- 
corded scores tests such the 
Bernreuter, whereas takes child 
high school reading ability read 
and understand the questions the 
Bernreuter test. difficult un- 
derstand how such data are included 
the study. 


The data Dr. Schmidt’s sum- 
mary table (Table 72, 87, the 
monograph) show 
statistical tabulations. Note, for ex- 
ample, Under “Stanford Binet,” 
Groups and III are given mean 
IQ’s 71.6, 72.0, and 76.2 respective- 
ly. Yet the mean for the 
given 71.6. Under “Vineland,” 
column scores 107.2, 84.8, and 
83.8, averaging 107.2 are presented. 
The same question can raised for 
column under “Bernreuter” where 
—123.0, —12.6, and —12.5 averaged 
—123.0. The writer finds difficult 
follow such statistics. 


discussing the referral policy the 
Chicago schools, Dr. Schmidt asserts: 
“Those children referred who were 
found have intelligence quotient 
below 70, the basis the individual 
examination, were assigned spe- 
cial class special center.” 

For this statement she gives her 
authority the Annual Report the 
Superintendent the Chicago 
Actually this report (p. 
289) states: “Children 
ligence quotients, result in- 
dividual psychological examinations, 
fall between fifty and seventy-five are 
assigned ungraded classes.” 


H., Annual report, Superin- 
tendent Schools. 1939-40. Chicago: Board 
Education, 1941. 
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This quotation, concerning the 
range necessary for referral special 
classes, together with the statistics for 
special classes Chicago (Table II) 
not correspond with Dr. Schmidt’s 
statement the policy the Chicago 
schools, with the range IQ’s 
she reports them (Table II). 


SUMMARY 


Dr. Schmidt has presented data 
from group 254 children supposed- 
classified “feebleminded” show- 
ing increase mean scores 
from 52.1 71.6 three-year train- 
ing period, and further increase 
89.3 after five-year post-school 
experience. The present survey con- 
fined itself (1) comparison Dr. 
Schmidt’s initial data with the 
statistics the Chicago Schools for 
such children, (2) check the in- 
itial data from several samples 
children enrolled Miss Schmidt’s 
classes Chicago, and (3) other ad- 
ditional discrepancies. was found 
that: 

The data presented 
Schmidt did not correspond with the 
data from the statistics for special 
classes the City Chicago. 

The mean for children recom- 
mended for special classes Chicago 
for the years 1937-40 consistently 
69, whereas Dr. Schmidt report- 
initial mean 52.1 for 
her total group. 

Approximately 50% children 
recommended for special 
Chicago have IQ’s above 
Schmidt does not record one case out 
the 254 her study having 
above 69. 

Although Dr. Schmidt had re- 
fused the writer the names the 
children her study, was able 
secure the names some the chil- 


dren from “The Teacher’s Record 


book” found the school which 
she had taught. The IQ’s the chil- 
dren from several classes taught 
Dr. Schmidt revealed lack cor- 
respondence between the data found 
the files the Bureau Child 
Study and the data reported Dr. 
Schmidt. 

The initial mean recorded 
the case records the Bureau 
Child Study for the children the 
sample classes studied was 69, 64, and 
respectively. Dr. Schmidt reported 
mean 52.1 for her group 
whole. 

The distributions IQ’s for 
both data again showed marked vari- 
ations. Approximately 50% the 
children studied the writer had 
IQ’s above 69; whereas Dr. Schmidt 
does not report any cases above 69. 

The means and distributions 
the classes examined appeared 
correspond more closely the 
means and distributions IQ’s for the 
Chicago special classes (Table II) than 
Dr. Schmidt’s data (Table I). 

evidence was found that Dr. 
Schmidt was “head teacher” and 
supervisor teachers three centers 
Chicago. Other discrepancies have 
been pointed out the text, such 
the beginning date the experiment, 
the use the Bernreuter and other 
tests with children who were reading 
the first grade level, the erroneous 
statement concerning the range 
used for referral special classes 
Chicago, etc. 

view results presented and un- 
til the questions raised this paper 
are satisfactorily answered re- 
grettable that newspaper releases, and 
articles popular magazines have ap- 
peared from time time, such as: 
Blake Clark, “They are Feebleminded 
Longer,” Reader’s Digest, Septem- 

(Continued page 54) 
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School Health Services England and Wales 


EDICINE both preventive and 

curative—and so, too, are the med- 
ical services which guard the welfare 
the younger generation England 
and Wales. Junior, while school- 
age, falls sick, everything possible 
the way treatment provided for 
him; but the emphasis throughout his 
school days rightly placed the 
preventive side. The aim stop his 
ever having enter hospital. 


School life-time, generally speaking, 
lasts ten years, from 15; during 
which time the health the child 
carefully watched. The 
come into the school health service 
the nursery schools which take infants 
from two five years old, and the 
nursery classes which include children 
from three five years. For many, 
health provision goes beyond the 
fifteenth year; grammar school pupils 
often not leave school before the 
age 19. 


law all pupils maintained 
schools, county colleges, which are 
established all over Britain, other 
establishments (except 
those taking part-time pupils) must 
medically inspected regular inter- 
vals. parent refuses allow his 
child attend inspection, can 
fined. Provision, too, made for those 
who attend private, non-maintained 
schools. Local education authorities 


Brigid Maxwell 


have power make arrangements with 
the proprietors managers such 
schools for medical inspection and 
ireatment junior and senior pupils. 


The number compulsory medical 
inspections during school life can 
varied from time time order 
the Minister Education. the mo- 
ment, owing shortage doctors, 
minimum three inspections pre- 
scribed; one the first year the 
child’s school life, whether nursery 
primary school, the second during 
the last year the primary school, and 
the third during the last year sec- 
ondary school. 


Children who are found, these in- 
spections, suffering from some 
defect have further examinations 
doctors. Special inspections are also 
arranged for children brought par- 
ents, teachers nurses, and these are 
important the routine in- 
spections the school children their 


age groups. 
More Inspections? 


Many teachers feel that three rou- 
tine inspections are too few. Secon- 
dary teachers, particularly, want pu- 
pils examined their first year up- 
per school, that is, 11; they have 
suggested moving the second inspec- 
tion forward, that would come 
the twelfth instead the eleventh 


This article was contributed the British Information Services and was prepared 
Brigid Maxwell, British Feature Writer. 
This article describes the school health services England and Wales only. 


Scotland and Northern Ireland comparable services are provided the Scottish Edu- 
cation Department and the Northern Ireland Ministry Health and Local Government. 
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year. However, after discussion has 
been agreed that the present arrange- 
ment the best compromise possible 
the moment. seems wiser hold 
two inspections during the six years 
primary school life rather than the 
shorter four years secondary school. 


law medical inspection also cov- 
ers dental inspection, this, too, 
now compulsory. Despite the shortage 
dental surgeons, education authori- 
ties have been encouraged make ar- 
rangements for least one dental in- 
spection year for each child. Dental 
staffs vary considerably strength 
different parts the country, the 
this yearly visit. Later, when more 
dentists can take school work, in- 
spections will become more frequent. 
One Britain’s greatest shortages to- 
day manpower; when there not 
enough leather, the shoe pinches 
unexpected places. 


Under the 1944 Education Act local 
authorities throughout England and 
Wales became bound ensure that 
comprehensive facilities for free med- 
ical treatment were available for pu- 
pils all maintained schools. Even 
when the new National Health Service 
Act comes into effect next July, mak- 
ing comprehensive health service 
available everyone the United 
Kingdom, the education authorities 
will continue have the final say 
the school child’s health. The English 
conception education broad—it en- 
compasses the whole mental and phys- 
ical well-being the child. 


view the present shortage 
specialists, was obvious the authori- 
ties would not able supply 
comprehensive service once. They 
were encouraged all they could 
within limitations, and the steps 


taken were listed the following order 
importance: 


(1) arrange for the treatment 
minor ailments, diseases ear, nose 
and throat, defective hearing, diseases 
the eye, orthopaedics and dental 
treatment, child guidance, speech 
therapy and treatment rheumatism; 


(2) obtain the services consult- 
ants and specialists children’s dis- 
eases; 


(3) arrange with hospitals for 
necessary in- and out-patient treat- 
ment; 


(4) extend the range respon- 
sibility for hospital treatment and 
pay for such treatment; 


(5) improve the provision for 
treatment rural areas, necessary 
making arrangements with general 
practitioners; 


(6) arrange for private dentists 
carry out emergency dental treat- 
ment where clinic facilities did not ex- 
ist. 


Act Faith 


The making all treatment, includ- 
ing the provision appliances, free 
cost was act faith. Many peo- 
ple argued that free pair spec- 
tacles would neither valued nor 
treated carefully pair bought 
with hard-saved cash. 
proved these cynics wrong. Free spec- 
tacles have been accorded proper re- 
spect. 


account the curative side 
school medicine would complete 
without brief mention two the 
most modern developments speech 
therapy and child guidance clinics. 
Most local education authorities have 
now engaged the services speech 
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therapist; many would glad ap- 
point more than one—if only there 
were enough therapists. 


Child guidance clinics, just beginning 
get into their stride before World 
War II, greatly increased their work 
under bombing and evacuation. Young- 
sters who more normal times would 
never have needed the psychologist’s 
help became emotionally unstable, in- 
secure, frightened, delinquent. Today 
duty every local authority 
help its problem children set- 
ting clinics. 


far have been considering the 
medical services available for normal 
school children. What the abnormal 
child, who needs special educational 
and medical treatment? 
and Wales comprehensive system 
exists for dealing with every possible 
defect from which young pupil may 
suffer. 


abnormal child may come into 
one two categories: may pos- 
sess some abnormality—such weak 
sight defective hearing which still 
permits him taught ordinary 
school but with the additional help 
special educational treatment 
(known the school world simply 


the other hand his handicap may 


such that will obtain most 


fit from attending special school—if 
blind, partially sighted, deaf, par- 
tially deaf, delicate, seriously diabetic, 
educationally subnormal, severely epi- 
leptic, maladjusted, physically handi- 
capped suffers from speech defect. 
The rule that the educational needs 
the child are paramount; only the 
child will profit most from treatment 
special school removed from 
ordinary one. 
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Most encouraging fact about the pro- 
vision for these special groups 
handicapped children the way 
which the official attitude has changed 
the last quarter century. 


One positive health measure Eng- 
lish schools the provision meals 
and free milk. Doctors and dieticians 
throughout the country are agreed that 
the high standard nutrition among 
the nation’s youngsters, maintained 
despite really stringent rationing, 
due largely additional well-cooked 
school food. 


BEST-FED SECTION 


Not long ago was discussing nu- 
irition with the medical officer 
health for rural district England’s 
east coast. was really worried 
what called “conditions subnor- 
mal nutrition” among old folk and 
housewives his area; added that 
the best-fed, healthiest section the 
community was the school age child. 


“It was not always so,” hastened 
add. “When came here first, 
years ago, kiddies didn’t fare half 
well. soon the school-meal serv- 
ice really got into its stride four years 
ago began notice difference. Bad 
attendance reports fell half, and 
coughs and colds—always sign sub- 
normal nutrition—became much less 
frequent.” 


The school-meal service today 
vastly different from that ten years 
ago. Before the war free meals were 
provided only for children believed 
underfed. certain number 
meals were also provided then for 
children who had travel long dis- 
tances school. Such meals were not 
free, except children whose parents 
could not afford pay; often the 
charge was high. The wartime change 
general service mid-day dinners 
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for all school children was radical 
cne—a change outlook much 


was due three main causes. 
Domestic rations did not take sufficient 
heed the special needs growing 
child; bombing and evacuation 
duced wide use civic catering, 
overcame many the physical 
difficulties providing communal 
meals; and the employment married 
women industry meant that the 
mother was longer home din- 
ner time many homes—which meant 
mid-day meal. These causes had 
astonishing results. October 1946, 
2,250,000 children were eating dinner 
school every day, about 338,000 
them paying nothing. 


Today local education authorities 
England and Wales are bound law 
provide school dinners all main- 
tained schools for those who want them. 
They have power provide other 
meals they wish, and continue the 
service over week-ends and vaca- 
tions. The charge for meal must not 
exceed the cost the food, profit 
made; the ultimate aim for all 
meals free. the moment, de- 
spite the rising cost food, the price 
meal has been fixed most parts 
the country 5d. (9c) head. For 
that small sum child sits down, 
most schools, two-course dinner: 
meat, fish cheese dish, vegetables 
and pudding. child today has 
prove malnutrition before gets his 
free meal. Financial hardship the 
sole criterion. 


School authorities receive good al- 
lowances all rationed foods. The 
amounts have been settled with eye 
providing dinners about 1,000 cal- 
ories, 20-25 grammes first-class pro- 
tein and grammes fat. This means 


dinner small bulk, but with high 
calorie and protein value. 


SCHOOL-MEALS TARGET 


Target the school-meal service— 
that meal should available every 
child attending maintained school— 
per cent children had school din- 
ners. This figure should improve 
steadily, particularly becomes pos- 
sible build more school canteens and 
kitchens. Many establishments now 
with make-shift arrange- 
ments; this must continue until build- 
ing materials and labor become more 
plentiful. 

Recently was shown round one 
the few schools built since 1945—a pre- 
fabricated building for 500 pupils near 
London, finished modern style 
seven months. The facilities for meals 
were ideal. The kitchen was up-to- 
date, equipped with the latest 
for preparing and cooking food and 
washing up. The refectory was equal- 
modern, centrally heated, with 
sound-insulated ceilings and walls and 
simple attractive furniture. 

Unfortunately many English schools 
are 19th century buildings. Meals 
often have brought containers 
from central kitchen some distance 
away. Pupils some schools still eat 
their classrooms. will take time 
bring the whole service the proper 
pitch perfection. 

Supplementary the meal service 
school milk. Since 1946 milk has been 
supplied free cost all children 
maintained and private schools 
throughout England and Wales—and 
indeed available school children 
any age, even when they stay 
the age 18. the moment each 
child gets one-third pint day; 
many 92.6 per cent school 
children had free milk last year. 
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Some Current Problems Education the Blind 


URING the last year, study 
residential and day schools for the 
blind the United States was com- 
pleted, which revealed several prob- 
lems education for the 
questionnaire was devised survey 
current policies and practices such 
areas case finding, diagnostic and 
services, educational prac- 
tices, guidance, placement, and follow- 
up. Responses this questionnaire 
were received from fourteen cities 
maintaining day school classes and 
trom forty residential schools. All sec- 
tions the country were represented 
the responses. was felt that the 
study gave fairly reliable picture 
what being done education for the 
blind the present time. 


Among the problems revealed this 
study are three that will discussed 
this paper: the care and training 
the blind baby, the status the sight- 
conservation class the residential 
school for the blind, and the place- 
ment blind students the local 
public high schools. 


PROBLEMS THE BLIND PRE-SCHOOL 
CHILD 


the past the residential school did. 


not admit blind child until was 
seven nine years age. More often 
the child was even older when 
started school. This meant that many 
valuable years were lost during the 
formative stage when the child ac- 
quired disagreeable mannerisms, re- 
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ceived poor home and habit training, 
and developed attitudes toward life 
and others that were undesirable. 
Therefore much time was required dur- 
ing the first years schooling for cor- 
recting this condition. 

Table summarizes the minimum 
age admission residential and 
day schools reported the ques- 
tionnaire. 


TABLE 
Minimum Age Admission 


Response 


study this Table indicates that 
day schools the whole accept blind 
child earlier than residential schools. 
Parents usually are not 
about sending child school when 
can return home each afternoon 
they are about sending him resi- 
dential school distant city. This 
Table also shows that the majority 
residential schools not accept the 
blind child until six, which one 
year older than the age which the 
average sighted child begins his kin- 
dergarten training. might well 
more residential schools considered 
lowering the minimum age admis- 
sion include the five-year-olds and 
improve methods case finding 
that the blind child would begin his 
education the same time the 
sighted child. 


GERALDINE Supervisor, School for the Blind, Lansing, Michigan. 


Condensed from The Major Functions Education Applied Residential and Day 
Schools for the Blind. Unpublished Masters Thesis, Wayne University, Detroit, Michi- 


gan, 1947. 
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Many educators for the blind feel 
that even five years age too old 
begin training. Several methods 
meeting the needs the blind child 
under five have been tried. Residen- 
tial nurseries for blind babies were 
started more than thirty years ago. 
These nurseries accept blind babies and 
children and attempt 
teach them correct and regular habits 
living and eating. The children are 
given twenty-four hour day care and 
usually are kept the nursery during 
the entire year. Other methods 
meeting the problems the blind pre- 
school child are placement regu- 
iar nursery, placement day nurs- 
ery for blind babies, and group work 
and social case work with the families. 
All these have been tried and have 
met the needs some blind babies and 
their families successfully. 

The nursery school program for 
mothers and their blind 
rapidly growing popularity the 
present time. Such program was un- 
dertaken the Michigan School for 
the Blind more than ten years ago and 
been repeated annually, because 
was felt the school and the 
parents the blind babies have defi- 
nite value. Mothers with their blind 
babies come the school for period 
one four weeks and learn han- 
dle the problems the blind child, re- 
ceive suggestions for correcting unde- 
sirable habits, observe their child 
comparison with other blind children 
the same age, and most all, learn 
that they are not the only mothers who 
have problems. The child learns 
play with others, has opportunity 
develop regular habits living, and 
learns adjust new situations. Dur- 
ing recent years this nursery school has 
been held during the regular school 
year. The mothers have appreciated 
seeing how the blind and partially 


sighted boys and girls are educated 
the school and have enjoyed the op- 
portunity seeing the various things 
that they learn do. All the mothers 
have derived much help from seeing 
how well-adjusted their child can be- 
come with proper training. 


Perkins Institution for the Blind un- 
dertook similar program ex- 
perimental basis during the summer 
1945 and found successful. All the 
babies selected for this program were 
retrolental fibrophasia cases the late 
Dr. Terry the Massachusetts Eye 
and Ear Infirmary. The Illinois School 
for the Blind recently held nursery 
school for mothers and their blind ba- 
bies. The Washington School plans 
inaugurate similar program the 
near future. 


This type nursery school program 
seems the most outstanding inno- 
vation the care and education 
blind babies. More schools for the blind 
will probably follow the lead Michi- 
gan, Perkins, and Illinois setting 
such program, since has proved 
successful assisting mothers un- 
derstand and meet the problems their 
blind babies more effectively. 


The responses the questionnaire 
[rom the remaining residential schools 
indicated that they have formal edu- 
Several residential schools responded 
that they send the mother literature 
have field representative give ad- 
vice and suggestions the family. 
Four the fourteen day schools have 
programs for mothers and their blind 
babies! Two cities maintain home 
teacher who works with the mothers 
case work basis offering advice 
and suggestions; the other two cities 
cooperate with local commissions 
agencies for the blind such pro- 
gram. 
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SOME CURRENT PROBLEMS 


STATUS THE SIGHT-CONSERVATION 
CLASS THE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL 
Another trend revealed the study 

was the status the sight-conserva- 
tion room residential school for the 
blind. There are advantages such 
program well disadvantages. 
Frequently the partially sighted child 
from rural areas can receive edu- 
cation which ordinarily would de- 
nied him his local public school were 
unable meet his needs. the resi- 
dential school, possible for the vis- 
ually handicapped child participate 
many ertra-curricular activities that 
usually would not open him the 
public schools. can receive in- 
struction industrial arts, home eco- 
nomics, music, handwork, and physical 
education, which often could not 
given him the regular public schools 
where sight-conservation classes are 
maintained. 

the other hand, happens fre- 
quently residential school that the 
children with partial vision receive 
more attention than the totally blind 
because the former are able learn 
more rapidly imitation. Some par- 
ents the partially sighted child ob- 
ject sending him residential 
school they feel that the par- 
tially sighted child not blind, and 
they not want him educated iden- 
tified with the blind. the residential 
schools the partially sighted not 
have the opportunity associate with 
normally sighted students much 
they would under cooperative pro- 
gram the public schools. The par- 
tially sighted frequently take advan- 
tage the totally blind and remind 
them that they are blind and cannot 
many things they with partial 
vision can. This sometimes causes 
friction and ‘jealousy between the two 
groups. Furthermore, being with blind 
students may psychological threat 
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the partially sighted child who may 
fearful some day becoming blind. 

Table summarizes the answers 
residential schools the question: 
you maintain sight-conservation room 
your school? 


TABLE 
Provisions for the Partially Sighted 


Yes 
No. schools ............. 


Included the number schools 
answering “No” are five who further 
explained that they were planning 
begin such program the near fu- 
ture. Several said that lack prop- 
erly trained teacher kept them from 
setting provisions for sight-con- 
servation class. 


Table III indicates the time when 
such program was begun the thir- 
teen schools responding the affirma- 
tive the question: you maintain 
sight-conservation room your school? 


TABLE III 


Dates Inauguration Sight- 
Conservation Program 


Before 1935- 1940- 1945- 
1935 1939 1944 
No. 


study this Table indicates that 
there rapidly growing tendency 
establish sight-conservation rooms 
the residential schools. They are ac- 
cepting more and more students who 
are able limited amount print 
work and are making special provis- 
ions for them establishing special 
rooms for their education. 

There need for more research 
this area determine the residential 
school the best place for partially 
sighted students, other provisions 
should made for them the regular 
classroom, boarding them during 
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the school week cities where sight- 
conservation classes are already estab- 
lished. 


BLIND STUDENTS THE REGULAR PUBLIC 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


The study revealed that many resi- 
dential schools are sending high school 
students the local public schools for 
some class work. This has been done 
the high level. Table 
summarizes the responses the resi- 
dential schools the question: 
your students attend the local public 
schools for some class work? 


TABLE 
Public School Attendance 
Yes 


No. 
Schools 


the schools responding 
four indicated that third and fourth 
year students attend the local public 
schools; one sends second year stu- 
dents also and plans send all high 
school students the near future; one 
school did not indicate what students 
were sent. the schools responding 
“No”, one said that the program was 
going tried the near future, 
and one said that was not the usual 
policy but was done the student 
showed exceptional ability. 

Schools carrying out this program 
usually place field person charge 
the students interpret the school 
the blind students and interpret 
the needs the blind students the 
regular teacher. Such program gives 
the blind student opportunity com- 
pete with the sighted school situa- 
tion, and gives the sighted student 
opportunity learn and understand 
the problems the blind. 

The Oregon School has developed 
unique plan education this area. 


The Oregon State School for the Blind 


functions orientation adjust- 
center where blind students come 
learn the use the tools: Braille 
reading and writing, typewriting, etc., 
and then return their local commu- 
nity for school work. Students remain 
the State School for the period 
time felt necessary assist them 
their adjustment, whether this 
month several years. Therefore the 
school population constantly fluctuat- 
ing. When the student returns his 
local community, and his teachers 
are assisted adjusting each other 
field agent who furnishes materi- 
als and equipment the student and 
help and advice both student and 
teacher. This plan working well for 
Oregon. schools 
might consider following the lead 
Oregon and attempt similar program 
since keeps the child touch with 
his local community. 


SUMMARY 


Three trends were noted recent 
study residential and day schools for 
the blind. Each these trends needs 
further study and research determ- 
ine the best course for future develop- 
ment. 

present would seem that the 
nursery school for training mothers 
and their blind babies the most pop- 
vlar plan for educating the pre-school 
blind child. This plan has been used 
successfully three residential schools 
and seems worthy adoption more 
schools. 

The present enrolment partially 
sighted the residential schools seems 
increasing. accepting par- 
tially sighted students for education 
there need for more research and 
study determine the sight-con- 
servation class the residential school 
the best plan for handling those 

(Continued page 55) 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


SUMMER CONFERENCES AND 
ACTIVITIES PROVED 
ATTRACTIVE 


Buffalo 


conjunction with the Speech Cor- 
rection Clinic and the Workshop for 
Mentally Retarded Children, 
day conference dealing with the prob- 
lems exceptional children was held 
the New York State College for 
Teachers, Buffalo. Those people par- 
ticipating the conference were: 
Miss Jayne Shover, Director Division 
Cerebral Palsy, National Associa- 
tion for Crippled Children and Adults, 
Incorporated; Mr. Philip Kerker, Exe- 
cutive Secretary New York State So- 
ciety for Crippled Children; Mr. Al- 
bert Felmet, Jr., President New York 
State Cerebral Palsy Association, In- 
corporated. The was attend- 
students interested handi- 
capped children well teachers 
and parents living Western New 
York area. 


Illinois Normal 


The Third Annual Conference 
the Education Exceptional Children, 
Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal, Illinois, July 28-30, was de- 
voted the cerebral palsied. The ses- 
sions, planned for teachers, health edu- 
cators, parents and social workers, 
were directed Dr. Meyer Perl- 
stein, Miss Louise Bailey, Miss Grace 
Roberts, Mrs. Olive Bruner, and Mrs. 
Marie Shere, all authorities various 
aspects the educational program for 
cerebral palsied children. feature 
the program was session for par- 
ents, led Mr. Henry Light 
Streator and Mrs. Harold Squier 
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LeRoy, both parents cerebral palsied 
children. 

tea sponsored the Normal- 
Bloomington Chapter honored the 
visiting speakers and persons attend- 
ing the conference. 


Michigan State Normal College 


special course the education 
and treatment the cerebral palsied 
child was featured the Michigan 
State Normal College last summer. 
The course was jointly sponsored 
National Society for Crippled Children 
and Disabled Adults, and the Michi- 
gan Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults. Lecturers were provided 
staff members from both Societies, 
Dr. Meyer Perlstein Chicago and 
Dr. Ruth Waring the University 
Michigan Medical School. Students 
were enrolled from states. 

excursion for visiting students 
Bob-Lo, Canadian Island Lake 
Erie, was planned. Students were taken 
through the Kaiser-Frazier plant 
Willow Run. series mid-week 
lectures, which covered several fields 
special education, proved very 
popular. The college acted host 
reception all the students the 
department during the first week 
the session. 


Milwaukee State Teachers 


The Third Annual Workshop the 
Education the Mentally 
capped, was again conducted joint 
project Milwaukee State Teachers 
College and the Department Pub- 
lic Welfare the State Teacher’s Col- 
lege and the Department Public 
Welfare the State Wisconsin. 
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The Workshop was directed Mr. 
Stevens the college faculty, 
Dr. Wallin was the visiting 
member the Workshop staff. Among 
those contributing the program 
were Dr. Hunter, superintendent 
the Northern Colony and Training 
School; Mr. Henderson, prin- 
cipal the training school; Miss Lila 
McNutt, Chief Psychiatric Social 
Worker the Department Public 
Welfare; and Dr. Harold Williams, 
clinical psychologist for the Depart- 
ment Public Instruction 
Bureau for Handicapped Children. 

The students the group came 
from seven states the middle west 
and from France. They lived the 
institution and participated every 
sense members the institution 
staff. 

Highlights the summer work were 
provided members the Work- 
shop group. Miss Myrtle Miller, Di- 
rector Education for the Mentally 
Handicapped St. Joseph, Missouri, 
contributed the the program with 
three-reel movie showing the daily 
activities her school. Mr. Charles 
Torrence the Glencoe, Pub- 
lic Schools engaged study the 
effectiveness sound motion pictures 
the teaching the mentally re- 
tarded. 


Ohio State 


About 150 teachers from all parts 
Ohio attended the Annual Special 
Education Workshop Ohio State 
University. This group was composed 
teachers and supervisors special 
classes and programs and school ad- 
ministrators. While the teachers 
slow learning classes predominated, 
there was considerable number 
teachers crippled children, sight 
saving classes, speech hearing 
therapists and school psychologists. 


The program consisted lectures, 
panels, demonstrations and small sec- 
tions for discussions. The mornings 
were devoted largely general as- 
sembly meetings and afternoons 
discussion small special interest 
groups. addition the full-time 
registrants, approximately fifty sum- 
mer school graduate students attended 
part time. 


Available our workshop staff, 
had several distinguished people from 
outside Ohio, including Dr. Fred- 
eric Gibbs, Director, Consultation 
Clinic for Epilepsy, Illinois Neuro- 
psychiatric Institute; Dr. William 
Cruickshank, Director Special Edu- 
cation, Syracuse University; Mrs. 
Winifred Hathaway, 
rector; National Society for Preven- 
tion Blindness; Mr. Chris 
Prospo, Supervisor, Board Educa- 
tion, New York City Public Schools; 
Dr. Margaret Hall, Supervisor 
Speech Correction the Chicago Pub- 
lic Schools, Chicago, Illinois; and Mr. 
Tanner, Consultant, The 
Handcrafters, Waupun, Wisconsin. 


the two previous annual work- 
shops, the programs were focused 
largely upon child growth and de- 
velopment and administrative prob- 
lems establishing special education 
programs. These problems were also 
emphasized this workshop but the 
program was focused namely upon 
curriculum methods and occupational 
adjustments handicapped children. 


San Francisco State College 


The summer program San Fran- 
cisco State College included work 
the fields the physically handi- 
capped and cerebral palsied, the deaf 
and hard hearing, the visually han- 
dicapped, the speech defective and the 
mentally retarded. 
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Two workshops highlighted the 
summer program. The workshop for 
teachers the mentally retarded was 
integrated with demonstration ob- 
servation class, psychological clinic 
and the services the special in- 
structors speech, hearing and cere- 
bral palsy. Outside specialists from 
the California Youth Authority, the 
State Rehabiitation Office, and the 
California State Department Edu- 
cation were utilized resource per- 
sons were visiting faculty members 
the summer session staff. 


The workshop was built around the 
problem understanding the needs 
retarded children and all students had 
opportunity for observation the 
children class situations well 
diagnostic and testing situations. 
Each child the demonstration class 
was thoroughly discussed terms 
the findings the diagnostic clinics. 
Members the workshop participated 
individual group project con- 
cerned with curriculum bui'ding and 
teaching methods. 

The workshop for teachers the 
cerebral palsied was held the North- 
ern Celifornia School for Cerebral 
Palsied Children Redwood City, 
campus. Here, members the col- 
lege staff, cooperation with the 
staff the school, directors the 
diagnostic center for cerebral palsied 
children the University California 
Medical School, conducted 
gram. 

The workshop aimed toward pre- 
paring teachers work effectively 
with cerebral children the 
public schools. addition study- 
ing the causes and 
cerebral palsied children, opportunity 
was given for observation and student 
teaching. Clinics were held through- 
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out the summer. The function oc- 
cupational and physical therapy was 
observed, and studies other related 
problems were presented the co- 
operative staff. Students also had the 
opportunity meet and study the 
needs the parents cerebral palsied 
children handling their children’s 
problems. 


Courses were offered lip 
reading, language development for 
the deaf, audiometric testing and hear- 
ing conservation, speech correction 
and methods teaching children 
with impaired vision. Clinics were 
conducted each these areas. The 
University California and Stanford 
University hospitals made their facili- 
ties available for observation eye 
surgery and treatment. 


The total staff included seventeen 
full-time instructors and the student 
enrollment was approximately 350. 


Syracuse University 


Seventy students were enrolled 
courses the education exception- 
children Syracuse. Courses were 
taught the area the psychology 
tardation, deaf and hard hearing, 
and education orthopedic children. 
demonstration school was oper- 
ation for observation 
experience. the third Annual con- 
ference Problems Impaired Hear- 
ing held July 24th approximately 
150 persons registered. Speakers in- 
cluded Dr. Clarence Hudgins, Clark 
School for the Deaf; Mrs. Eleanor 
Ronnei, New York League for the 
Hard Hearing; and Louis Di- 
Carlo, Educational Director, Conserva- 
tion Hearing Center, Syracuse Uni- 
versity. Together with Dr. DiCarlo; 
Miss Marion Quick, Clarke School for 
the Deaf; and Miss Veronica O’Neill, 
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Lexington School for the Deaf, gave 
demonstration lecture methods 
teaching pre-school and intermediate 
aged school children with impaired 
hearing. 


University 


two day conference the educa- 
tion exceptional children was spon- 
sored University Illinois and The 
Illinois Association for Exceptional 
Children during the summer session. 
Approximately 400 persons attended 
the conference. 

The speakers included: Dr. Grant 
Fairbanks, Professor Speech and 
Hearing, University Illinois; Mrs. 
Verna Carlisle, National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults; Mr. 
Edward Stullken, Past President 
the International Council; Mr. Ray 
Graham, President the Interna- 
tional Council; Professor Willard Ol- 
son, University Michigan; Dr. 
Meyer Perlstein, Chicago. 


Wayne University 


The Department Special Educa- 
tion Wayne University, Detroit, 
Michigan planned for its summer ses- 
sion students series professional 
and social events. 

Preceding the regular summer ses- 
sion, Wayne University, The Depart- 
ment Special Education the Pub- 
lic Schools and the Detroit Day 
School for the Deaf were hosts the 
American Association Promote the 
Teaching Speech the Deaf for 
their Seventeenth Annual Conference. 

During the 1948 summer session, the 
first event was Reception and Tea 
for special education students. Greet- 
ings were extended Dr. John 
Lee, Dean the Graduate School, 
Magee, Assistant Dean the 
College Education and Miss Anna 


Engel, Supervising Director, Special 
Education, Detroit Public Schools. 

joint dinner was next held with 
the Detroit Society for the Prevention 
Blindness. Miss Winifred Hatha- 
way, the National Society for the 
Prevention Blindness, and Dr. 
Berthold Lowenfeld the American 
Foundation for the Blind, were the 
speakers. 

Miss Enfield Joiner, Consultant 
the Education the Deaf and Miss 
Sophia Alcorn, Principal the De- 
troit Day School for the Deaf, dis- 
cussed problems educating the deaf 
and hard-of-hearing special after- 
noon conference. 

excursion the Lapeer Home 
and Training School for mentally de- 
fective children, Lapeer, Michigan, 
was Saturday event. demonstra- 
tion clinic types mental defec- 
tives was presented Dr. Rehn, 
Superintendent, and his staff and was 
followed after lunch tour the 
cottages and grounds. 

excursion the Wayne County 
Training School for retarded children 
with social problems, Northville, 
Michigan, also was arranged. 

final tea was held the closing week 
the summer session. Miss Jane 
Shover the National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, and 
Miss Laura Lehtinen, Co-author 
“The Brain Injured Child” were the 
speakers. Miss Shover also particip- 
ated evening conference par- 
ents cerebral palsied children with 
parent representatives from Detroit 
and Dearborn, Michigan, and Windsor, 
Ontario. limited number sum- 
mer school students participated 
this conference. 

Miss Hathaway, Miss Joiner, Miss 
Shover, and Miss Lehtimen were spe- 
cial instructors consultants the 
summer session. 
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MINNESOTA CHILD STUDY CENTER 

The University Minnesota’s Child 
Study Center, division the college 
education, will open during October 
for its first full year. New director 
the center Dr. Harold Delp, edu- 
cational psychologist. Purposes the 
school are to: 

(1) Service children Min- 
nesota who have educational problems. 
(2) Offer training for regular class- 
room teachers, supervisors and ad- 
ministrators assist them with special 
educational problems, well train- 
ing for teachers conduct special 
classes for exceptional types school 
children. (3) Research investigate 
various educational problems 
which satisfactory solutions are not 
now known. 

Children all school ages will 
accepted the center referred 
school, doctor social agency. The 
earlier educational problem found 
and corrected, Dr. Delp advised, the 
better for the child, the home and 
the school. Even before child starts 
school, pointed out, educational 
problems sometimes arise with the 
question whether not child 
sufficiently mature begin his formal 
education. 

division the college educa- 
tion, the study center will offer prac- 
tical experiences teachers and stu- 
dent teachers handling special prob- 
lems. This will done through dem- 
onstration special cases and through 
actual practice. The center equipped 
with observation facilities which al- 


low student teachers watch 
trained clinician working with 
child’s problem without 


knowing being observed. Dur- 
ing the later spring and ap- 
proximately 3,000 teachers 
dent-teachers observed demonstrations 
the center. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


GROUP THERAPY 
The Sixth Annual Conference the 
American Group Therapy Association 
will held Friday and Saturday, 
January and the Einhorn 
Auditorium, Lenox Hill Hospital, New 
York. One session the conference 
will devoted analysis the 
nature leadership ordinary groups 
and therapy groups. number 
sociologists and psychotherapists have 
been invited participate this sym- 
posium. Dr. Foulkes from Lon- 
don, England has consented come 
the United States deliver one the 
main papers this symposium. 

The topic another session “Con- 
temporary Research Group Psy- 
chotherapy,” “Regression 
Group Therapy” and “Resistance 
Analytic Group Psychotherapy” will 
presented. Among the participants 
are Hyman Spotnitz, Slavson, 
Betty Gabriel and Harriet Montague. 

Preceding the main conference, 
all-day conference has been arranged 
for Friday, January 21st for staffs 
mental hospitals exclusively ex- 
plore the specific problems Group 
Therapy such institutions. 


CONFERENCE 


JOURNAL BOARD ENLARGED 

The Editorial Board the Journal 
has been enlarged include persons 
interested several fields Special 
Education: Miss Ruth Strang, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, will 
represent the area gifted children 
the Board. Administration and 
supervision will represented 
Arthur Hill, Director Pulpit Ad- 
justment Services, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Miss Melba Miller, Superintendent 
the School for Cerebral Palsy, Red- 
wood City, California, will serve 
consultant matters related 
crippled children. Carlotta Miles 
Teagan, Principal the White School 
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for Epileptics, Detroit, will serve 
advisor all matters the field 
epilepsy. 


THE JOURNAL’S NEW LOOK 


The cover the Journal has been 
redesigned with the assistance 
Rural Editorial Service. The design- 
ing was done Forkert, Con- 
sultant the Service. Appreciation 
expressed Dr. Francis Chase, 
Director, Rural Editorial Service, Uni- 
versity Chicago, and Mr. Forkert. 


Evaluation 
(Continued from page 40) 

ber, 1947, pp. 111-115; Edith Stern, 
“Feebleminded Children 
Woman’s Home Companion, 
September, 1947, pp. 34-35 156-158. 
These articles general state that 
long last scientist has 
educational procedure will 
change children from the status 
“normalcy” intellectual, social, and 
personality traits. 


FEDERAL NEWS AND LEGISLATION 


CHRISTINE INGRAM 


EMPLOY THE HANDICAPPED 


National Employ the Handicapped 
Week, annual institution, was ob- 
served over the country October 
October Was Special Education 
represented the “Employ the Han- 
dicapped Committee” your com- 
munity? Has your community local 
committee that functions throughout 
the year educate the public and 
employers concerning the rights and 
the employment potentialities the 
handicapped? special education 
your community making its contribu- 
tion toward optimal preparation 
disabled youth for employment? 
your special education program ar- 
ticulated with the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Service and State Em- 
ployment Service for your district? 


Concerning injury the job, 
timely note that the Advisory 
Council Social Security named 
the Senate Finance Committee has 
had under study the need for protec- 


tion from loss income, due per- 
manent and total disability incurred 
the job, and methods for meeting 
the same. 


Congressional Action Behalf 
Social Security 


The record the 80th Congress 
bears witness the significant role 
the Federal Government the de- 
velopment and financing social pro- 
grams the fields health, educa- 
tion, and social welfare generally. 
the May issue this journal, certain 
congressional appropriations for health 
and education were noted. the 
close congress, the total amount 
federal grants the states these 
fields added almost one and 
half billion dollars. This amount in- 
cluded, course, provisions that were 
continued force well addi- 
tional provisions voted the con- 
gress. 


Several new health laws were en- 
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FEDERAL LEGISLATION AND NEWS 


acted. help meet the problem 
diseases the heart, Congress enacted 
the National Heart Act with three- 
fold goal: 

search 


Improvement and expansion 
heart disease detection and 
diagnostic services 


Training workers both the 
fields research and matters 
relating the diagnosis, pre- 
vention, and treatment heart 
diseases 


w 


The fulfillment these goals 
whole part will have its effect 
children school age for whom 
heart diseases (chiefly rheumatic 
fever) ranks second only accidents 


The National Dental Research: Act 
was enacted into law provide for 
increased research into the problems 
dental health. This law also con- 
templates increased training per- 
sonnel matters relating the diag- 
nosis, prevention, and treatment 
dental diseases. 


further expansion the National 
Mental Health program was approved. 
Various research, training, demonstra- 
tion, and consultative services the 
Public Health Service will extend- 
ed. 


Pending legislation concerning school 
health services was briefly stated 
the May issue the Journal. 


Federal Aid Education 


The News for September 
24, 1948, states “New federal-aid-to- 
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education bills will introduced 
the Eighty-First Congress, scheduled 


“In general the needs for federal 
aid more nearly equalize education- 
opportunity this nation are more 
acute than any time the past. 
School enrolment increasing 
alarming rate. High living costs are 
extremely hurtful. Teacher supply 
and demand are still way out 
balance. 


“The platforms the two major 
parties speak for better schools. The 
Democratic Party platform advocates 
federal aid without federal control 
strengthen the public schools the 
nation. The Republican platform de- 
clares the belief the party the 
equalization educational opportunity 
and the improvement education and 
facilities.” 


Education Blind 
(Continued from page 48) 


students who are able read print but 
who are not able read the fine print 
required the regular public schools. 


Finally, work with the blind, 
are becoming more aware the value 
having blind students attend classes 
with the sighted. Many residential 
schools recognizing this are sending 
blind students the local public 
schools for some training. The Oregon 
Plan probably the most recent in- 
novation this area. deserving 
the attention educators concerned 
with the blind determine its future 
course and advisability adoption 
other schools. 


New Schedule Memberships 


Active (Regular Chapter Memberships) $3.00 


The chapter treasurer will keep $.75 each membership, both 
student and regular. 


All memberships expire October first. 


SCHEDULE DUES FOR ACTIVE MEMBERS 
from June 1948 through September 30, 1949 
(Adjusted expire October the date set the new constitution) 


paid 
each member, transmitted 
Expiration individual chapter local 
Date chapter treasurer chapter. 
May, 1948 $3.00 $2.25 $0.75 
October 2.80 2.10 
November 2.40 1.80 
December 2.00 1.50 
January, 1949 1.60 1.20 
February 1.20 
March 
April 
For rates Student and Sustaining memberships consult your chapter 
officers. 
NOVEMBER 
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the comeback services provided the 
state-federal program vocational re- 
habilitation.” Washington, C., Govt. 
Print off., 1948. p., illus. 

booklet for the civilian amputee 
helping him adjust life with arti- 
ficial limb. The first half tells the am- 
putee what while still the hos- 
pital describes the basic kinds am- 
putations and the types artificial ap- 


Abstracts and 
Selected References 


WILLIAM CRUICKSHANK 


with the the Library, 
National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, Chicago, Illinois 


Orthopedic and Neurological Impairments 


Brown, Mary “How normal pliances for each, and answers number 
your child?” Crippled Child. June, questions which confront new am- 
1948. 26:1:7-9. putee. The second half deals with exer- 


explanation parents the traits cises and walking techniques. 
and behavior patterns they should regard 
normal abnormal their cerebral 
palsied child. Offers suggestions how 
avoid correct those that are un- 


desirable. 


Van Hart “The school nurse and 
the child with polio.” Public Health Nurs- 
ing. Apr., 1948. 40:4:183-185. 


Visual Impairments 

Hartford. “Cerebral palsy.” (Hartford, study the 
its application the sight saving class. 

Conn., The dept., 1948). Special Education Rev. June, 1948. 5:4:6- 
Reprinted from Connecticut Health Bul. 
Oct., 1947-Mar., 62:1-3. 
pamphlet designed for distribution 
the Connecticut State Department 
Health, State Office Building, 165 Capitol 


the cognitive functions children.” 
Nervous Child. Jan., 1948. 7:1:45-54. 


Avenue, Hartford Connecticut. Contains 
articles Louis Spekter, Julia Amidon, 
Elizabeth Dillingham, Florence Lewis, 
Marjorie Toland, and Ida Raymond, pub- 
lished earlier the Connecticut Monthly 
Health Bulletin. 


Grayson, “Handedness testing 
for cerebral palsied children.” Am. 
Occupational Therapy. Apr., 
94. 

Reprinted for distribution The Na- 
tional Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, Salle St., Chicago. 10c 
copy. 


“ORTHOPEDIC IMPAIRMENTS AMONG CHILDREN.” 
Statistical Bul. May, 

brief analysis statistics the types 
orthopedic impairments among children 
the state registers reported the 
Children’s Bureau. 


palsied child goes school,” Winthrop 
Phelps with Arthur Turner. Hygeia. 
Apr., May, 1948. 26:4, pts. 


“Civilian amputees action. Through 
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“The purpose this article examine 
the effects which blindness has the 
(knowledge getting) functions 
children.” Discusses the problem 
terms the three basic limitations that 
blindness imposes: the range and 
variety experiences, the ability 
get about, and the control the 
environment and the self relation it. 


sight; how sight saving classes teach the 
partially blind see.” Hygeia. July, 1948. 
26: 7:502-504, 513-514. 


GALISDORFER, LORRAINE, comp. “Literature 


guide for sight conservation”; rev. Ken- 
more, Y., The author, 1948. Mimeo. 
50c. 

bibliography listing titles under the 
following parts: The field sight conserv- 
ation; The health partially seeing chil- 
dren and youth; The education parti- 
ally seeing children and youth. 

Distributed the compiler, teacher 
Charles Lindbergh School, Kenmore 


GALISDORFER, LORRAINE, comp. “Reading guide 


for boys and girls with partial vision”; 
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rev. Kenmore, Y., The author, 1948. 
Mimeo. 

Lists large-type books suitable for use 
visually handicapped children. 


Auditory Impairments 


CHARLOTTE “The social compet- 
ence acoustically handi- 
capped children.” Volta Rev. June, 1948. 
50: 256-257, 286, 288. 


tion for the hard hearing.” Sacramento, 
Calif., California state dept education, 
1947. 152 

This publication supersedes “Handbook 
Information for the Hard-of-Hearing 
Adult,” which appeared 1942 and soon 
became out print. “Part the cur- 
rent publication revision and ampli- 
fication the original handbook. 
has been added Part with new material 
pertaining the hard-of-hearing child.” 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL FOR THE Berkeley. 
“Suggestions for parents the pre- 
school deaf child.” Berkeley, Calif., The 
school, 1948. 
well-prepared handbook for parents 
with most helpful suggestions the 
care and training the young deaf child. 


“Some psychological prob- 
lems involved working with the deaf 
and the hard-of-hearing.” Rehab- 
ilitation. Apr., 1948. 14:2:24-29, 36. 


Speech Impairments 


speech and hearing therapy.” Speech 
Disorders. Mar., 

Author State Supervisor Speech 
and Hearing Therapy, Division Special 
Education, Department 
Columbus, Ohio. 


“The speech correctionist 
the cerebral palsy team.” Speech 
Disorders. Mar., 1948. 13:1:67-70. 

paper adapted from speech delivered 
the annual meeting the California 
Society for Crippled Children October 
1947. 


Retarded Mental Impairments 


Bakwin, RutH Morris. “Management the 
child with mental deficiency,” Ruth 
Morris Bakwin and Henry Bakwin, 
Pediatrics. May, 1948. 32:5:611-618. 

Information for the physician the 
special problems and care that are in- 


volved the general welfare the men- 
tally defective child. Offers suggestions 
the help and guidance the physician can 
give the parents. 


“State practices and pro- 
cedures the licensing private schools 
for mental defectives,” Dorothy Buchan 
and Florentine Hackbusch. Am. 
Mental Deficiency. Jan., 1948. 52:3: 278- 
291. 

“Read Miss Buchan the Annual 
meeting the American Association 
Mental Deficiency, May, 1947.” 


guide suggested for use with mentally 
deficient children.” Training School Bul. 
Mar., Apr., 1948. 45:1, pts. 


Columbus. 

“Let look slow learning children; 
suggestions for identification, setting 
special education programs, organizing cur- 
riculum materials, and teaching slow 
learning Amy Allen. 
Columbus, Ohio, State dept. education, 
1947. 


BERNARDINE “An evaluation 
the study entitled ‘Changes per- 
sonal, social and intellectual behavior 
children originally classified 
minded,”” Samuel Kirk. 
ogical Bul. July, 1948. 

The original monograph Dr. Schmidt 
was published Psychological 
graphs, 1946, 60:5:1-144, and condensed 
Exceptional Children, Dec., 1947, 
94, under the title, 
behavior originally feebleminded chil- 
dren.” 


eration mental deficiency: The role 
glutamic acid.” Am. Mental De- 
ficiency. Apr., 1948. 


Epilepsy 
White School reclaims 
epileptics. Crippled Child. Apr., 1948. 
25:6:10-11, 27. 


Tuberculosis 


Opportunities for the 
through vocational rehabilitation.” (Wash- 
ington, C., Govt. print. off., 1948). 

p., illus. 
for general distribution 
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“compiled with the assistance the Na- 


tional Tuberculosis Association 
fort inform civilian men 


ef- 


and women 


who have history tuberculosis con- 


cerning 


the variety service available 


through State-Federal programs voca- 


tional rehabilitation.” 


Cardiac 
Levitt, “Some the problems the 
education rheumatic children, 
Jacob Levitt and Leo Taran. 
Pediatrics. May, 1948. 32:3:553-557. 
General 
table discussion: Behavior problems 
infancy and early childhood,” Arnold 


Gesell and Catherine Amatruda. Pedia- 


Apr., 1948. 1:4:549-599. 


From the annual meeting, Dallas, Texas, 


Dec. 8-11, 1947. 


excellent summary which prob- 
lems arising from growth and develop- 


ment for the normal child and for 
handicapped child are discussed. 
“Counseling 


physically handicapped. May, 1948. 30:2: 


55. 


the 


the 
53- 


brief outline the objectives and 
procedures guidance counselor pre- 
sented the Guidance Director, Public 


Schools, Gloversville, 
Same issue contains: “Camping for 


the 


handicapped,” George Reimer and 


Henry Jablonski (p. 24-28). 


Dvorak, Aucust, one-hand keyboard for 
Handicap. Apr., 1948. 

The author, director the Carnegie 


Foundation Investigation Typewriting, 


devised simplified 


board. 


His work and data the simpli- 


fied keyboard made possible the develop- 


ment the one-handed keyboard 


for 


amputees which discussed this article. 


Oscar 
welfare children and youth.” 
Mar., 1948. 12:9:134. 


“For health, education, and 
Child. 


Excerpted from address the Federal 


Security Administrator before the 


Na- 


tional Commission Children and Youth 
held Washington, C., Jan. 28, 1948. 

Strongly urges that more Federal. ap- 


health research considering 


rheu- 


matic fever kills more schoo] children than 
any other disease and that more should 
known about the origin and preven- 
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tion congenital deformities and cerebral 
palsy. 


Fay, “Photography and horticulture 
—twin jobs for the handicapped.” Crippled 
Child. Apr., 1948. 25:6:14-15, 26-27, 29. 


tions for functional music.” Am. Oc- 
cupational Therapy. Feb., 1948. 2:1:1-8. 

consideration scientific terms 
the psychological basis for music therapy. 
paper the Chairman, Department 
Music Education, University Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


(“THe Understanding the 
Child. Apr., 1948. 17:2. 

Contents: Understanding 
child. Thirty years research upon gifted 
children, Paul Witty. Adjustment prob- 
lems the gifted, Rhea Boardman 
and Gertrude Hildreth. Growing with 
search, Roy Price. Public schools 
and the talented, James Conant. The 
American Association for Gifted Children, 
Pauline Williamson. With books 
and magazines: Selected references 
gifted children. 


INDIANA. STATE INSTRUCTION, 
Indianapolis. special edu- 
cation Indiana preparation for con- 
ference called 1948 Governor Ralph 
Gates and Dale Swanson.” (Indian- 
apolis, Ind., The dept., 1948). Mimeo. 
Free. 


“Educating crippled children; 
over-view the purposes and objec- 
Crippled 1942, Apr., Oct., 
1943. 20:4, 21:3. Reprint. 

Reprinted for distribution the Na- 
tional Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, Salle St., Chicago, 
10c copy. 


LIEBERMAN, “Books the ceiling.” 
Outlines suggested program for pub- 

lic libraries follow providing read- 
ing service shut-ins the use Pro- 
jected Books’ equipment. 


“To learn laugh; use 
visual and auditory materials story tell- 
ing.” Recreation. Apr., 1948. 

Describes the educational 
tional program for sick children the 
University Hospital School, University 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


Constitution and By-Laws the 
International Council for Exceptional Children 


Adopted April 28, 1948, Des Moines, 


CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE Name 
Sec. The name this organization 
shall “The International Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children,” hereinafter designated 
the Council. 
Sec. The Council department 
the National Education Association, 


ARTICLE II: Purposes 

Sec. The primary purpose this or- 
ganization shall promote the educa- 
tion and general welfare exceptional 
children. 

Sec. shall also the purpose 
this organization promote the education 
ard welfare all youth through support 
the purposes and program the National 
Education Association. The Council recom- 
mends and urges membership this or- 
ganization. 


ARTICLE III: Membership 

Sec. There shall two classes 
membership: active (chapter affiliate in- 
dividual) and honorary. 

Sec. Any person interested the edu- 
cation and general welfare exceptional 
children may become active member 
this organization the payment annual 
dues the manner and amount provided 
the By-Laws. 

Sec. 

Any organization ten more in- 
terested persons may affiliate with this 
organization chapter active 
members the payment per capita 
annual dues. 

Active members affiliated shall 
known chapter members. 

Chapters members organize, 
prepare Constitution and By-Laws 
consistent with that the Council and 
forward copy same the Council 
Office. 

Sec. Interested individuals may become 
active members this organization the 
direct payment dues. 

Sec. Active members shall entitled 
participate all activities the organ- 
ization, 


Sec. Any person national prominence 
contributing having contributed 
outstanding manner the welfare and edu- 
cation exceptional children may elected 
honorary membership rcommendation 
the Board Directors. Such recom- 
mendations shall presented for action 
the Delegate assembly the Annual Dele- 
gate Meeting. 

Sec. Honorary members shall en- 
titled all privileges active members, ex- 
cept voting holding office. 

Sec. The duly organized chapters 
any given state, province, similar govern- 
mental unit may form federation for the 
purpose promoting their common interest 
and the interests the International Coun- 
cil for Exceptional Children. The status 
such federation shall that af- 
filiated organization 
Council dues and without representation 
the Delegate Assembly. 


ARTICLE IV: Regional Areas and 
Representatives 


Sec. For the purpose promoting the 
work the Council, its members, chapters, 
and federations chapters regional areas 
shall created. 

Sec. Each regional area shall repre- 
sented member the Board Di- 
rectors who shall serve also regional rep- 
resentative promoting the work the 
Council 


ARTICLE Officers 

Sec. officers this organization 
shall President, President-elect, and 
Recording Secretary. 

Sec. other than shall 
nominated, two more for each office, 
the nominating committee and 
elected the Annual Delegate Meeting. 
They shall hold office for one year fol- 
lowing election until their successors are 
elected. 

Sec. The President-elect shall auto- 
matically elected President the election 
other officers. 

Sec. vacancy the office Presi- 
dent shall filled the President-elect. 
Vacancies other offices may filled 
action the Executive Committee meet- 
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ing nomination and ballot conducted 
mail. 


ARTICLE VI: Delegate Assembly 


Sec. The membership the Council 
shall represented for business purposes 
delegates who together shall known 
the Delegate Assembly. 

Sec. 

Each chapter shall entitled one 
delegate for the first ten members and 
one additional delegate for each addi- 
tional twenty members major frac- 
tion thereof. 

Chapter membership for the purpose 
determining the number delegates 
shall that record the office 
the Council two months prior the 
opening date convention meet- 
ing the Council the adjourned 
meetings the same. 

Chapter delegates shall certified 
the Committee Credentials 
manner prescribed the Executive 
Committee the Board Directors. 

Sec. 

Individual members shall entitled 
one delegate for the first ten members 
and one additional delegate for each 
additional twenty members major 
fraction thereof. 

Individual membership for the purpose 
determining the number delegates 
shall that record the Council 
office two months prior the opening 
date convention meeting the 
Council the adjourned meetings 
the same. 

Delegates individual members shall 
elected meeting such mem- 
meeting the Council. This meeting 
shall announced and called order 
the President his representative 
who shall preside until chairman has 
been elected from the members present. 

Sec. chapter represented the An- 
nual Delegate Meeting less than the num- 
ber delegates which entitled may 
provide delegate delegates with official 
proxies for the absentee delegate. Such 
proxies when approved the Committee 
Credentials shall entitle the attending 
delegate delegates cast such votes 
addition their own. 

Sec. Any member the may 
attend the meetings the delegate assembly 
and may speak with the approval the 
President the Delegate Assembly but 
shall have vote. 

Sec. Fifty per cent all delegates ap- 
proved and registered the Committee 
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Credentials present person proxy 
shall constitute quorum for conducting the 
Annual Delegate Meeting. 


ARTICLE VII: Executive Committee 

Sec. The three officers together with 
the immediate past President shall constitute 
the Executive Committee the Board 
Directors. 


ARTICLE VIII: Board Directors 


Sec. The Board Directors shall con- 
sist one (1) member from each regional 
area, six (6) members large, the four (4) 
members the Executive Committee, and 
the editor the Journal. 

Sec. 

Regional members the Board Di- 
rectors shall nominated separate 
meetings regional delegates the 
time the annual convention and 
accord with the term office estab- 
lished for the various regions. Such 
meetings regional delegates shall 
announced the program the con- 
vention convention announce- 
ment twenty-four (24 )hours ad- 
vance such meetings. 

The term office regional mem- 
bers shall four years provided 
the By-Laws. 

Sec. 

Delegates large shall nominated 
the nominating committee, one for 
each vacancy and should determined 
possible, representation the Board 
Directors those interested each 
type exceptional child. Nominations 
may also made from the floor the 
Annual Delegate Meeting. 

The term office for delegates 
large shall four years provided 
the By-Laws. 

Sec. Directors shall elected the 

annual Delegate Meeting. 

Sec. Vacancies the Board Di- 
rectors shall filled appointments 
the President until the next Dele- 
gate Meeting which time the vacancy 
shall filled for the unexpired term the 
regular 

Sec. 

Thirteen Directors shall constitute 

quorum. 

meeting the Board Directors, those 
present shall meet advise the Presi- 
dent, who should then canvass absent 
members mail wire, such vote 
quent meeting. 
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ARTICLE IX: 

Sec. 

The Council shall meet convention 
annually during the schoo] year for 
professional consideration the edu- 
cation and general welfare excep- 
tional children and conduct the an- 
nual business the Council. 

adjourned meeting the Council 
may held the discretion the 
Delegate Assembly delegation 
such authority the Delegate As- 
sembly the Executive Committee. 
Members the shall noti- 
fied three months advance such 
adjourned meeting. 

Sec. 

The Delegate Assembly shall conduct 
the business affairs the Council 
Annual Delegate Meetings. 

adjourned Annual Delegate Meet- 
ing may held connection with 
adjourned meeting the Council. 
Delegates this adjourned meeting 
shall determined the same man- 
ner the Annual Delegate Meeting. 


Meetings 


ARTICLE Journal 


Sec. The Council may publish pro- 
fessional Journal which shall devoted 
the purposes the Council. 


ARTICLE XI: Amendments 


Sec. 

This Constitution may amended 
the Annual Delegate Meeting the 
Council two-thirds vote. 

Proposed amendments the Constitu- 
tion shall presented the Annual 
Delegate Meeting one year advance 
consideration and shall publicized 
the Journal. 

Sec. 

The By-Laws may amended the 
Annual Delegate Meeting the Coun- 
cil majority vote. 

Copies the proposed amendments 
the By-Laws shall provided dele- 
gates least twenty-four (24) hours 
prior meeting which they shall 
considered. 


BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE Dues 

Sec. Active membership dues shall 
determined the Delegate Assembly 
Annual Delegate Meetings and shall 
payable October first each year. For 
the determination dues, active members 
may designated student, regular, and 

Sec. chapter members shall 


forwarded the office the Council 
the Chapter Officers. 

Sec. Dues individual members shall 
paid directly the office the Council. 


ARTICLE II: Duties Officers 

Sec. The regular term office all 
officers shall commence the adjournment 
the Annual Delegate Meeting held con- 
nection with the Council Convention. 

Sec. The duties officers shall 
such are implied their respective 
titles and such are specified these 
By-Laws. 

Sec. The President shall: 

the Chief Executive the Coun- 

cil. 

Preside the Annual Delegate Meet- 
ing. 

Call and preside meetings the 
Board Directors and the Executive 
Committee. 

Appoint all committees. 

Represent the Council co-ordinating 
its efforts with those other agencies. 

Sec. case the absence dis- 
ability the President, the President-elect 
shall act his place and with his authority. 

Sec. The Recording Secretary 
keep record all proceedings the An- 
nual Delegate Meeting, the meetings the 
Board Directors, and the Executive Com- 
mittee. 


ARTICLE III: Committees 

Sec. Standing committees shall 
low. Special committees may established 
and their functions assigned the dis- 
cretion the President. 

Sec. The Committee Nominations 
shall: 

Name candidates, two each, for the 
offices President-elect, and Record- 
ing Secretary. 

Name candidates, one each, for any 
vacancies members large for the 
Board Directors. 

Present the nominations for the region- 
members the Board Directors 
determined delegates regional 
caucus Regional Areas 
vacancies occur. 

Sec. The Committee Resolutions 
shall formulate the resolutions pre- 
sented the Annual Delegate Meeting. 

Sec. The Committee Credentials 
shall: 

Examine credentials and all 
delegates the Annual Delegate meet- 
ing and all other delegate meetings. 

Prepare official proxy forms and 
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certify additional proxy votes dele- 
gates. 

Sec. The Committee Program shall: 

Plan and develop programs for the 
annual convention and adjourned meet- 
ings. 

Assist making local arrangements 
for the convention and adjourned meet- 
ings. 

Sec. The Committee 

shall: 

Continuously study laws (both enacted 
and proposed) also rules and regula- 
tions pertaining exceptional children 
international, national, state, and 
local levels. 

Make recommendations the Delegate 
Assembly, Board Directors and Exe- 
cutive Committee concerning legislative 
proposals which the Council might sup- 
port or oppose. 

Sec. The Committee International 

Relations shall: 


Establish relations with other coun- 
tries with reference the education 
and general welfare exceptional 
children. 

Promote exchange ideas and in- 
formation. 


ARTICLE IV: Regional Areas and 
Representatives 
Sec. There shall nine (9) regional 
areas, seven (7) which shall the 
United States, one (1) Canada and one 
(1) from Outlying Areas. The areas 
the United States known Eastern 
Eastern II, Eastern III, Central Central 


II, Central III, and Western—states, prov- 
territory included each area 
follows: 

United States Areas 

Eastern Eastern 
Connecticut New York 

Delaware 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

Rhode Island 

Vermont 

Eastern III Central 

District Columbia Indiana 

Florida Michigan 

Georgia Ohio 


North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Maryland 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia 

West Virginia 
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Central Central III 
Iowa Alabama 
Kansas Arkansas 
Minnesota Kentucky 
Illinois Louisiana 
North Dakota Mississippi 
South Dakota Missouri 
Wisconsin Oklahoma 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Western 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Mexico 

Oregon 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 


Canadian Areas—All Provinces Canada 


Outlying territory not included 
Canada and the Continental United States 
America exclusive Alaska 


Sec. The Regional Representative shall: 


Become familiar with each state pro- 
gram special education the given 
area. 

Disseminate information regarding the 
Council and create interest its ac- 
tivities. 

Formulate plans for increasing mem- 
berships and for promoting the organ- 
ization new chapters and actively 
execute such plans. Regional 
Representative shall submit his pro- 


gram with budget requests the 
Executive Committee. 

Make recommendations Program 
Committee. 


Sec. Provisions shall made the 
budget for the necessary expenses the 


regional representatives. this end ten 
cents (10c) set aside from the dues 
each active member. Funds shall 


allocated the several regional representa- 
tives the basis travel distance and 
promotional needs each area. 


ARTICLE Board Directors 


Sec. The term office for Directors, 
regional and large shall follows: 


Regional Directors 


Eastern and Central and sub- 
sequent four year periods. 
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Eastern and Central 1946-48 and sub- 
sequent four year periods. 

Eastern III and Central III 1946-49 and 
subsequent four year periods 


Canadian, Western, and Outlying 1946-50 
and subsequent four year periods 


Directors Large 


Two—1946-48 and subsequent 
periods 
Two—1946-49 and subsequent four year 
periods 
Two—1946-50 and subsequent four year 
periods 


Sec. Duties Board Directors: 


Formulate and recommend policies and 
programs action for the Council 
the Delegate Assembly. 

Review and confirm the acts and 
authorizations the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Elect Council Staff Personnel for the 
Council Office and determine the duties 
and functions the same. 

Approve the annual budget the 
Council. 

Approve the annual audit funds 
the Council. 


ARTICLE VI: Executive Committee 


Sec. The Executive Committee 


Conduct all business the Council 
between Annual Delegate Meetings. 

Present nominations for Council Staff 
Personnel and recommend the duties 
and functions the same the Board 
Directors. 

Recommend the annual Council budget 
including the appropriation for the work 
the various Regional Representa- 
tives. 

Provide anunal audit all Council 

Appoint the editor and editorial board 
for the Journal. 

Authorize the budget for the Journal. 

Together with the Editor the Jour- 
nal act Board Managers for the 
Journal. 

Determine the Registration fee for the 
Annual Convention the Council and 
determine the policies for admitting 
members the Council and guests 
convention sessions. 

Approve new Chapters the Council. 

Arrange that the Council 


inform Chapters the official register 
chapter members and the number 
delegates which each Chapter 
entitled six weeks advance the 
Annual Delegate Meeting adjourned 
meeting same and prescribe the man- 
ner which delegates shall certified 
the nominating committee. 


ARTICLE VII: Meetings 


Sec. The Convention City shall de- 
termined Delegates the Annual Dele- 
gate meeting delegation such author- 
ity the Executive Committee. Considera- 
tion shall given the basis invitation, 
the rotation the Council and other con- 
siderations conducive the successful con- 
vention. 

Sec. The dates the convention shall 
determined the President with the 
approval the Executive Committee. 

Sec. Meetings the Board Directors 
and the Executive Committee shall called 
the President. The President may fur- 
ther secure advisory votes from either body 
mail. Such votes shall officially con- 
firmed subsequent meetings. 

Sec. Meetings regional individual 
member delegates shall arranged need 
indicates the President and the Program 
Committee. The President shall preside 
designate another preside until pre- 
siding officer has been elected such 
group. 

Sec. The program the convention 
shall provide general sectional meet- 
ings consideration the interests all 
types exceptional children. 

Sec. registration fee appropriate 
the needs the convention the Council 
shall determined the Executive Com- 
mittee with the advice the Program Com- 
mittee. 


ARTICLE VIII: Fiscal Year 


Sec. fiscal year shall from July 
June 30. 

Sec. Officers shall assume their office 
the close the Annual Delegate Meeting 
the regular convention the Council. 

Sec. Membership dues shall payable 
October first each year. 


ARTICLE 


Sec. The rules parliamentary prac- 
tice comprised Roberts Rules Order, 
Revised, Henry and Isabel Roberts 
shall govern the proceedings this Council 
subject the special rules which have been 
may adopted. 
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COUNCIL OFFICERS 


President, Ray Graham, Office of the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, Springfield, Illinois. 
Past-President, Harley Z. Wooden, Michigan School 
for the Deaf, Flint 2, Michigan. 

Vice-President, Arthur Hill, Board of Education, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Recording Secretary, Paul H. Voelker, Board of 
Education, Detroit, Michigan. 
Treasurer-Manager, Beulah S. Adgate, Saranac, 


Michigan. 


COUNCIL DIRECTORS 


Eastern: I—Alice McKay (’51), Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut; II—Olga Schlobohm (’48), Yonkers, New 
I1I—Martha A. Fisher (’49), Sunbury, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Central: I—Violet H. Foster (51), Jackson, Michi- 
gan; Il—Ray Graham ('48), Springfield, Illinois; 
M. Hendershot ('49), Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. 


Western: Ruth Kent (50), (Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
Canadian: C. E. Stothers (50), Toronto, Ontario. 
Outlying Areas: John Duncan ('50), Winchester, 
England. 
At Large: Anna M. Engel ('50), Detroit, Michigan; 
Alice Streng (50), Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Grace E. 
Lee ('49), New York. New York; Mildred Stanton 
(49), Hartford, Connecticut; Delyte Morris (48), 
Ohio; Juan Farill ('48), Mexico, D. F. 
exico. 


Ex officio: Francis E. Lord, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


CHAPTER DIRECTORY 


A CHAPTER is a duly organized group of 10 or more individuals whose full membership is of- 
ficially affiliated with the International Council for Exceptional Children as an integral part thereof. 


CALIFORNIA: Long Beach, Los Angeles, San Diego. 

CONNECTICUT: Bridgeport, New Haven. 

DELAWARE: State Chapter (Wilmington). 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: Columbian Chapter, 
Washington, D. C. 

FLORIDA: Jacksonville, Miami. 

GEORGIA: Atlanta. 

ILLINOIS: Alton, Cahokia (E. St. Louis), Chicago 
Special Class Teachers, Chicago Suburban, Chica- 
go West Suburban (Cicero), Illini, Illinois Asso- 
ciation of Chapters, Rock Island County (Moline), 
Normal (Bloomington), Peoria, Rockford, South 
Central (Jacksonville), Springfield. 

INDIANA: Evansville, Fort Wayne, 
Terre Haute. 

IOWA: Davenport, 
Waterloo. 

KANSAS: State Chapter (Wichita). 

KENTUCKY: Ashland, Louisville. 

LOUISIANA: New Orleans. 

MAINE: Bangor, Greater Portland. 

MARYLAND: Baltimore. 

MICHIGAN: Battle Creek, Bay City, Detroit, Dear- 
born, Highland Park, Jackson, Kalamazoo, Lan- 
sing, Lapeer, Michigan School for the Deaf 
(Flint), Michigan State Normal College (Ypsilanti), 
North Metropolitan (Royal Oak and Ferndale), 
Pontiac, Flint, Grand Rapids, Twin City .Benton 
Harbor and St. Joseph), Wayne County Training 
School (Northville). 

MINNESOTA: Duluth, Faribault, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, Winona. 

MISSOURI: Missouri Council. 


NEBRASKA: Omaha. 


Indianapolis, 


State Chapter (Des Moines), 


NEW JERSEY: Newark. 

NEW YORK: Buffalo State Teachers College, Cen- 
tral New York (Syracuse), Rochester, Bingham- 
ton, Geneseo Normal, Hunter College, Jamestown, 
Long Island, New York City, No. I and No. III, 
Schnectady, Columbia University, Western New 
York (Buffalo), Yonkers. 

NORTH DAKOTA: Jamestown. 

OHIO: Cincinnati, Greater 
Youngstown. 

OKLAHOMA: Oklahoma City. 
ONTARIO: Central Ontario (Kitchener), Hamilton, 
London, Ottawa, Toronto. : 

OREGON: Portland. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Altoona, Pennsylvania Confer- 
ence, Western Pennsylvania (Pittsburgh). 

RHODE ISLAND: State Chapter (Providence). 

SASKATCHEWAN: Saskatoon. 


Cleveland, Toledo, 


TENNESSEE: State Chapter (Knoxville), Middle 
Tennessee. 
TEXAS: State Chapter (Austin), Brown County 


(Brownwood), Fort Worth, Houston, Northeast 
Texas, San Antonio, Southeast Texas (Beaumont), 
Southwest Texas College (San Marcos). 

WASHINGTON: Central Washington (Ellensburg), 
Seattle, Tacoma. 

WISCONSIN: Delavan, Fox River Valley’ (Osh- 
kosh), Green Bay, Madison, Milwaukee, Milwau- 
kee State Teachers College, Racine, Sheboygan, 
State Chapter (West Allis). 

WYOMING: Wyoming Special 
enne) 


INTERNATIONAL: Sault International, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Michigan, and Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. 
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Sudy PUZZLES 


Famous Judy Puzzles loved 


children everywhere give 


fun. Colorful puzzle pieces 
fit into exact cutout outline 


Manuscript 
lower-case Manuscript 
Alphabets contain 120 durable 


plastic composition letters. 


They Satisfy 
They Teach 
Fun 


Toys are colorful and durable 


Judy’s Match-Ettes 


Match-Ettes New fun 
game. Children match colorful 
illustrated tags with pictures, 
words and numbers playing 
boards. Develops vocabulary. 


Judy JUNIORS 


Four Series Form Boards with 
objects familiar children. The 
name each object printed 
large manuscript letters. 


ours 


PORK 


Judy’s Alphabets 


Alphabets—Children find 
fun learn spell with 
Alph plastic 
composition letters and num- 
erals painted bright colors. 


Judy’s FARM 


deluxe Farm, 
barn, house, silo, windmill, 
chicken coop, corn crib, pig 
characters including 
humans, animals and automo- 
tive parts, fence sections, 
fence posts. 


THE JUDY COMPANY 


107 THIRD AVENUE NORTH, MINNEAPOLIS MINN. 


\ 


